ARSENIC*

It burns with a blue flame; and if the neck of the
vessel containing it be narrow, the arsenic is deposited.
When two parts of this gas, mixed with three of oxy-
gen, are brought in contact with a lighted taper, an ex-
plosion takes place, and water and white oxide of arse-
nic are formed. Equal parts of these gases do not ex-
plode so loudly, but give a more vivid flame. Two
parts of this gas and one of oxygen leave a small resi-
due. According to Stromeyer it requires for com- ;
bustion 0*72 parts of its bulk of oxygen gas.

Arsenical hydrogen gas is not altered by common air,,
azotic gas, nor hydrogen. Nitrous gas occasions a di-
minution of about two per cent. Sulphurated hydrogen
gas occasions no change in it; but if oxymuriatic acid
be added to the mixture of these two gases, the bulk di-
minishes, and yellow-coloured flakes are deposited.
Hence these two gases furnish us with a delicate test
for detecting the presence of arsenical hydrogen.

Concentrated nitric acid, when suddenly mixed with
this gas, causes an evolution of red fumes, and an ex-
plosion accompanied with flame. When the acid is di-
luted, it oxidizes and removes the arsenic, leaving the
hydrogen pure. Trommsdorf, to whom we are indebt-
ed for all these facts, did not succeed in analysing this
gas, though it appears from his experiments, that it is
a compound of arsenic and hydrogen *. Stromeyer in-
forms us that he succeeded in analysing it by means of
nitric acid, and that he found It composed of 106 parts
arsenic and 2*19 hydrogen f. Proportions which do
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